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Already There have been Cooperative Under- 
takings Outside the Agreement Which have been 
Highly Important. Perhaps the Most Impor- 
tant has been the Cooperative Development of a 
Method of Job Analysis and Job Appraisal. 


Industry Wide 
Union Agreement 


By ALEXANDER R. HERON 


Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


having some features different from most procedures now in effect. To make 
the description intelligent, a quick survey of the background of the industry 
will help. 

The paper manufacturing industry on the Pacific Coast began some seventy-five 
years ago. Its first products were crude papers made basically from straw. It 
grew slowly for over thirty years, changing to the manufacture of papers made from 
wood pulp, and so extended its operations into, or at least into contact with, the 
timber logging function. 


Tes report which I bring you deals with a structure for collective bargaining 


15,000 Employees in 37 Plants 


OMETHING Over twenty years ago, it went through a period of rapid growth, 

described as a ‘‘migration’’ from some of the exhausted timber areas of the 
Northeast. With the rise of the rayon and cellophane industries came the adapta- 
tion of West Coast woods to the manufacture of bleached sulphite pulps for these 
purposes as well as for finer papers. This resulted in a growth of well over fifty 
per cent between 1927 and 1932, almost entirely composed of pulp mills. 

The primary industry today includes some thirty-seven plants, located from 
Bellingham, Washington to Southgate, California, an area fifteen hundred miles 
long. These mills together employ over 15,000 workers, in units from too to 1800. 

The industry in its national aspects employs 160,000 people in primary manu- 
facture. The timber supply in certain North-Central States is still abundant, al- 
though exhausted farther East. 
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The industry uses one distinct class of skilled craftsmen, paper makers, who 
operate the actual paper-making machines and auxiliary equipment. Until recent 
years this skill was acquired only through many years of practice. Therefore, in 
the movements of the industry to new areas, the skilled paper makers have been 
largely recruited from the older manufacturing areas. Thus many of those now 
employed on the Pacific Coast had training in Eastern mills. 


Union Started in Massachusetts in 1884 


ae of these skilled men organized in the city of Holyoke, Massachusetts 
in 1884 as a purely local organization, nine years later receiving an international 
charter from the American Federation of Labor. In 1897 a new charter granted it 
jurisdiction over all workers in all branches of paper making. Since 1902 it has 
been known as the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers. But in 1906 a split 
took place, the leaders of the miscellaneous workers breaking away and forming the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 

In 1909 an agreement between the two Internationals was made, the Pulp 
Workers group receiving its A. F. of L. international charter the same year. Since 
that time both Unions have necessarily cooperated closely, have clearly defined 
their respective jurisdictions, and together offer the advantages of a comprehensive 
industrial union to the employees in the entire mill, except when certain mechanics 
are represented by their own craft unions. 

During the union boom of 1917 and 1918, there was some unionization in Pacific 
Coast mills, culminating in unsuccessful strikes and the collapse of the unions. 

In 1933 the industry on the Pacific Coast was definitely non-union. The news- 
print paper section of the industry in the Eastern states and Canada was largely 
unionized. The rest of the industry was almost completely non-union. 


Union Comes on Wings of Blue Eagle 


tens the dawn’’—on the wings of the Blue Eagle. Organizers arrived on the 
Coast, met a fair but not hysterical response from the workers, and little or no 
opposition from employers. By the beginning of 1934 unions had been formed in 
over a dozen mills, probably representing a minority membership in most cases. 
The organizers had frankly made themselves known to the heads of the employing 
companies. Preliminary discussions led to an understanding that a meeting to 
negotiate would be a joint one between delegates from each Local and a representa- 
tive of each manufacturer. 

Certain proceedings at this first conference become important items in the 
subsequent history of the relationship. The employers were frankly amateurs. 
The union delegates were mostly inexperienced although a considerable number of 
them had been members of the Paper Makers Union ‘“‘back East’’, and others had 
been members of mechanic craft unions. They had the valuable guidance of the 
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two International Presidents. After many hours of general sessions, small negotiat- 
ing committees representing each side went into executive session. Each committee 
at intervals reported to a caucus of its full delegation. Eventually agreement was 
reached after a long and reportedly difficult debate particularly in the employee, 
caucus. 


Difficulties of Delegates 


I“ THE preliminary session the employers had insisted on a poll of the delegates 
to record the fact that each delegation was fully empowered to act for its Local. 
The agreement finally reached was a Pacific Coast industry wide uniform master 
contract, separately signed by each mill and the Locals representing its employees, 
and also by the two International Presidents. 

I have mentioned that the first negotiating committee for the employees seemed 
to have difficulty in convincing the rest of the delegates that they had gotten all 
the concessions they could in the closed negotiating sessions. When the delegates 
went home to their respective Locals, the task must have been still harder. No 
doubt during the organizing days there had been many hopes, and some promises, 
of a magic millenium. When this was not found in the contract the delegates who 
had signed it were accused of failure, or worse. In 1935 all the delegates wanted to 
sit in on the entire negotiations, at least to listen. A few were admitted as ob- 
servers. Some delegates that year came with their hands tied by their Locals. 
They were empowered to sign only if they got certain results. Negotiations were 
halted until their Locals gave them unhampered authority. 


The Gold Fish Bowl 


I 1936, the employers reluctantly consented to what we called “‘the gold fish 
bowl’’. The negotiating committees worked in a small amphitheater, with an 
audience consisting of all the delegates and all the employers. The union repre- 
sentatives gave assurance that their audience of 125 delegates would not participate 
in the negotiations, by interruption, applause, or communicating with the com- 
mittee. A similar discipline was accepted by the employers. The results were 
excellent. Every delegate was aware of every step, every argument, of either com- 
mittee. The employers consider ‘‘the gold fish bowl’’ a permanent tradition. 

In 1937, there was a widespread unwillingness to empower the delegates to 
execute the agreement without referendum to the local membership. Obviously 
such a procedure destroys in part the equality of bargaining power. The employer 
representatives are principals and are, therefore, committed to an agreement as 
reached. The union representatives can give no assurance that any commitment 
made by them will be ratified by the members regardless of the corresponding con- 
cession already made by the employer. 

So the 1937 agreement was submitted to the members. There was confusion 
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and misunderstanding and misrepresentation in a few localities. The decision was 
to be based on the total popular vote of the members of all Locals of the two Inter- 
nationals combined. The verdict was 2} to 1 for ratification. Although several 
Locals had voted to reject, all eventually abided by the commitment to majority 
rule, and executed the agreement. The contract was extended without a conference 
in 1938. 

It must be borne in mind that 15,000 workers send 125 delegates to represent 
them, and that eight of them do the actual bargaining. The desire to pass upon the 
actions of these eight is not unnatural. It remains to be seen whether such absolute 
democracy can adapt itself, through representative action, to the needs of so large 
and diverse an industry and area. It may be significant that in the unfavorable 
conditions of 1938, the rank-and-file membership permitted its elected representa- 
tives to reach a decision against re-opening the agreement. 


Long Range Advantages 


EFORE leaving the subject of the negotiation machinery, may I give some personal 
B observations of its advantages and its problems. 

First, from the view of the employee, there is an opportunity for experience in 
practical democracy. The convention of all the delegates, the selection of bargain- 
ing representatives, the man-to-man contact with employer-principals, the open 
conduct of all the negotiations, have obvious value. 

From the employer viewpoint there are similar advantages. The necessity of 
cooperation between competitors, in a field where the law not only permits but 
encourages cooperation, has had good results. The initial concept that this was a 
job for principals might have been missed if the job had not been magnified and 
dignified by the very fact of its group nature. This concept has undoubtedly led 
to more uniformly responsible development of company policies than could be 
expected from separate handling of the basic negotiations. 

To both employer and employee, there are long-range advantages in the uni- 
formity of wages, hours, working conditions and adjustment machinery in a large ~ 
industry area. 


Blending Democracy and Efficiency 


ip THE nature of problems, I have suggested that the extent of the numbers and 
area involved create difficulties for the unions. Essentially democratic in spirit, 
the two Brotherhoods are having to find means for blending their democracy with 
something close to the efficiency and flexibility of decision which goes with the 
dictator-type union. 

The machinery of actual negotiation I have described at some length. The 
permanent organization can be reviewed briefly. 

The employers met as a group of principals practically for the first time when 
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the original group gathered for the first joint negotiations with the two unions. 
They selected a committee to negotiate for them all. Its size was in effect deter- 
mined by that of the committee earlier selected to represent the unions. 

After the negotiations were completed, the employers met again and formed a 
loose permanent organization, the Pacific Coast Association of Pulp and Paper 
Manufacturers. Its principal function was to act as a clearing house for problems 
arising from the new union relationship. Here again the previous formation of an 
association of the Local Unions supplied the pattern. 


Permanent Classification Committee 


a. Manufacturers Association meets about once a year to carry on the contract 
negotiations. An Executive Committee exercises nominal powers during the 
interim. A Permanent Classification Committee renders some statistical service, 
advises as to technical compliance with wage provisions, and renders interpretations 
of disputed sections of the Union Agreement for the employers; this last named 
function I shall discuss later. Neither the Association or its committees have actual 
power. Their existence and influence depend upon voluntary acceptance and co- 
operation of the employer members which is complete enough to meet any desired 
standard. 

Besides their charter relationship to the respective International Brotherhoods, 
the Local Unions also maintain, at a small cost, the Pacific Coast Association of 
Pulp and Paper Mill Employees. The evolution of its structure has been interesting, 
tending at the same time toward both democracy and efficiency. Without reviewing 
the evolution it is now practically a federation of four “‘councils’’. One is consti- 
tuted of delegates from all Locals of the Brotherhood of Paper Makers which are 
parties to the Uniform Labor Agreement. The other three are constituted of dele- 
gates from all Locals of the Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
in Washington, Oregon and California respectively. An Executive Committee 
representing all four councils is the nominal governing body. 

Each council plans to meet quarterly, the Executive Committee less frequently. 
The Annual Convention normally precedes the contract negotiations. It consists 
of delegates from all Locals of both Brotherhoods. It adopts a program for the 
negotiations and selects and instructs the negotiators, who also have the services 
of the paid international officers. 


Separate Agreement for Joint Relations Board 


| pana agreement, distirct from the Uniform Labor Agreement, forms the 
constitution of a Joint Relations Board, in effect a supreme court for arbitration 
of disputes arising under the Labor Agreement. This body is composed of four 
Union and four employer representatives. A decision requires concurrence of three 


——i— 
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from each group. Failing to reach such a decision, procedure is set up for adding 
an impartial member. The Joint Relations Board has met twice in five years and 
has decided three cases, always by unanimous vote, thus avoiding any recourse to 
the ‘impartial member’’ plan. Even in its arbitrations, the industry has democrati- 
cally handled its own affairs without outside help. 

Immediately after the first Agreement was signed, a temporary Joint Classifica- 
tion Committee was created. It performs the task of harmonizing specific com- 
parable wage rates in the several mills, the Agreement itself dealing only with base 
rates and straight-line adjustments. The elimination of discrepancies between 
rates for comparable jobs in different mills has proved to be a valuable service. 

As mentioned above, the employers have set up a committee, actually two mem- 
bers, which they call the Permanent Classification Committee. I shall review only 
one of its activities, and that only because of its significance in the evolution of this 
industry-wide relationship between employers and unions. May I point out that 
when I say “industry wide,’’ I mean within the Pacific Coast area. 


Advisory Interpretations for Both Parties 


HE function of supplying uniform advisory interpretations to all member mills 
Bue perhaps suggested by experience under the N. R. A. codes. For a year 
these interpretations were sent confidentially to employers only. Then at an annual 
negotiating conference, the unions asked if the employers would permit the Union 
International Officers to have copies of the interpretations. The request was granted 
not only as to future interpretations, but as to all those previously issued. By 
gradual informal steps, the interpretations are now supplied to these International 
Officers and representatives with the privilege of sending them on to all the Locals. 

The interpretations do not supplant the official adjustment and arbitration 
machinery. They have served to relieve many situations which might otherwise 
have gone to arbitration. Ina majority of cases of real dispute, the interpretations 
have leaned toward the position taken by the union. 


Two Challenges Go to Joint Relations Board 


HE International Officers have been invited to point out to the Classification 

Committee any interpretations with which they disagree, and to support their 
opinion. Only two interpretations have been so challenged. In one case the union 
representative made a convincing point and the committee modified the interpreta- 
tion. In the other, the committee maintained its original opinion. The Local 
Union concerned remained unconvinced and carried the dispute to the Joint Relations 
Board. The Board decided unanimously for the same interpretation as made by the 
Classification Committee. 

I draw your attention now to the sequence of changes in certain provisions of 
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the Agreement, because of their reflection of the evolution of the entire relationship. 
It is significant that Section 1, the statement of general purpose and mutual responsi- 
bility, has remained unchanged. 


SECTION 1. GENERAL PuRPOSE oF AGREEMENT 


The general purpose of this Agreement is, in the mutual interest of the 
employer and employee, to provide for the operation of the plant (or plants) 
hereinafter mentioned under methods which will further, to the fullest ex- 
tent possible, the safety of the employees, economy of operation, quality and 
quantity of output, cleanliness of plant and protection of property. It is 
recognized by this Agreement to be the duty of the Company and the em- 
ployees to cooperate fully, individually and collectively, for the advancement 
of said conditions. 


If you will glance at Section 2 below you will find.it quite lengthy. In the 
first agreement it read as follows: 


‘The Company recognizes the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers 
and the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
as agencies representing their respective memberships for the purpose of 
collective bargaining as provided in Section 7A of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act’’. 


In 1935, 1936 and 1937 it was progressively amended to its present form—a form 
which would have been unacceptable to the employers, unworkable for everyone, 


in the first year or two. 


SECTION 2. RECOGNITION 


The Signatory Company recognizes the INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PAPER MAKERS and the INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PULP SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS as the 
agencies representing their respective memberships for the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Any employee who is now a member in good standing, or who after this 
date becomes or is reinstated as a member, of either of the Signatory Unions 
shall, as a condition of continued employment, maintain such membership 
in good standing. The Signatory Company through its local management 
will cooperate with the local Signatory Union in every proper and lawful 
way to assist in obtaining and retaining members. No employee shall be 
subjected to any penalties against his application for membership or re- 
instatement. 

If any employee claims to have been unjustly suspended, expelled or ex- 
cluded from either of the Signatory Unions and has appealed the action of the 
Union to the President of the International Brotherhood concerned within 
five (5) days after having received notice of such action, he may at the same 
time file with the local mill manager a copy of his appeal, in which case he 
shall be eligible for continued employment until final action by the Presi- 
dent of the International Brotherhood concerned. When and if such appeal 
is filed it shall be the duty of the local Signatory Union concerned to deliver 
to the local mill manager a copy of its record of the case which shall contain 
all essential information as to the charges against such employee, and the 
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evidence in support of such charges and the findings. The President of the 
International Brotherhood concerned shall not make a finding on any such 
appeal earlier than fifteen (15) days after the date on which copy of such 
appeal was delivered to the local mill manager and shall give consideration 
to any brief that may be filed by the said local mill manager prior to issu- 
ance of such findings and shall furnish the said local mill manager with a 
copy of said findings which shall include comment on any brief filed by the 
local mill manager. It is agreed that the authority of the President of the 
International Brotherhood concerned is final as to any such appeal. 


Will you refer now to Section 17, ‘Causes for Immediate Discharge.’ The list 
of items is substantially as it was originally proposed by the Union representatives. 
The italicized paragraph is of particular interest. 


SECTION 17. Causgs ror IMMEDIATE DiscHARGE 


Bringing intoxicants into or consuming intoxicants in the mill or on mill 
premises. 

Reporting for duty under influence of liquor. 

Disobedience. 

Smoking while on duty or in prohibited areas. 

Deliberate destruction or removal of Company’s or another employee's 
property. 

Neglect of duty. 

Refusal to comply with Company rules; provided that such rules shall be posted 
in a conspicuous place where they may be read by all employees and further that no 
changes in present rules or no additional rules shall be made that are inconsistent 
with this Agreement; and further provided, that any existing or new rules or changes 
in rules may be the subject of discussion between the Standing Committee and the 
local mill Manager, and in case of disagreement, the procedure for other grievances 
shall apply. 

Disorderly conduct. 

Dishonesty. 

Sleeping on duty. 

Giving or taking a bribe of any nature, as an inducement to obtaining 
work or retaining a position. 

Reading of books, magazines, or newspapers while on duty, except where 
required in line of duty. 

Failure to report for duty without bona fide reasons. 


In the first agreement this item read ‘‘refusal to comply with company rules.”’ 
It remained unchanged in the second agreement. In the third agreement, the word- 
ing which appears above was added, with the exception of the last two lines, follow- 
ing the words ‘‘the local mill manager.’’ The 1936 version concluded with the 
words ‘‘but the decision of the company shall be final."’ 

In 1937 the present wording was adopted. The effect of this is extremely 
broad. It means that the employing mill and company have actually agreed to 
submit to the established arbitration tribunal their previously sacred right to make 
rules for the government of the mill or plant, to the extent of determining whether 
such rules are consistent with the Uniform Labor Agreement. 
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No Dispute Over Rules 


BVIOUSLY such a concession would not have been considered earlier in the rela- 

lationship. The most significant fact of all, however, is that in nearly two 

years of operation under the present clause, no single dispute over a company rule 
has arisen from any one of the 34 mills. 

Today relationships under this agreement is generally satisfactory. Through 
five years of turmoil and confusion at the door-step of the industry, not one day's 
interruption of work has come to a single mill under this Agreement because of a 
dispute between that mill and its employees. There have been interruptions due to 
outside causes—transportation strikes especially. The dangers to this set-up in the 
future lie outside—the danger, for instance, of outsiders or outside unions injecting 
jurisdictional disputes into a structure which deals adequately with wages, hours 
and working conditions. 


Collective Planning Anticipated 


iTH the present degree of self-representation the employees in this industry 

V \ will obtain greater cooperation from their employers. Already there have 
been cooperative undertakings outside the Agreement which have been highly im- 
portant. Perhaps the most important has been the cooperative development of a 
method of job analysis and job appraisal which seems to many of us equal to the 


best accomplishment of this kind in American industry. 

Excluding outside interference or influences which we cannot now see, it is my 
personal opinion that this relationship, five years, ten years from now, will no longer 
be concerned with ‘‘collective bargaining’’; no longer be conducted on the assump- 
tion of conflicting interests which must be compromised through negotiation. I 
expect to hear the representatives at the annual conference referring to themselves 
as no longer engaged in “‘collective bargaining,’ but as engaged in ‘‘collective 
planning.’’ And Section 1 of the Agreement is an adequate platform for that 


relationship. 
Presented at the second annual Stanford Industrial Relations Conference, 1939. 











Many Personnel Men are Saddled with a Per- 
petual Job of Tinkering and Patching to Try to 
Fit People into Smooth Relationships with Other 
Human Beings and to Their Jobs. How Can 
We Avoid this, and Go on to More Useful Work? 


Hiring for Better 
Labor Relations 


By Guy W. Wapswort, Jr. 


Southern Counties Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


NE element in the recent experience of employers has been exceedingly difficult 
() for them to handle. That is the bitterness toward the boss of the employee 
who has just barely made the grade on the job. He grieves, through his 

union, over ‘‘years of faithful service’’ which have gone without suitable reward. 


Supervisors who have accepted mediocre performance because they ‘“‘hate to 
fire a man,’’ smart under his sorry return for their tolerance. It now develops that 


if you have kept a man on the payroll for fifteen years, you cannot suddenly decide 
that he has been “‘no good”’ all along, and fire him forthwith. 


Seniority Perpetuates Errors 


ERVIcE which the firm has accepted and paid for, even when not fully satisfactory, 
S supplies seniority which cannot be disregarded. The original error which 
placed a square peg in a round hole must, in most instances, be perpetuated. 

The act of hiring a man carries with it the presumption that he will stay with 
the firm. Sooner or later his ability to perform his work, and to get along in the 
group in which he works, will become matters of first importance. From this view- 
point, the ends of good labor relations as well as of good business may be well served 
by the best job of placement of which industry is capable. 

Assuming that past mistakes represent water over the dam, what can be done 


to prevent future repetition? 
The first striking feature of any study of present day hiring techniques is the 


paucity of recorded data specifically covering the results obtained under different 
methods. Lacking these, industry accepts rather general reports on the personnel 
situation as indicative of success in hiring. 


—s51— 
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The fact that few firms keep comprehensive records no doubt explains the 
prevalence of many beliefs which spring up and flourish unchallenged in the employ- 
ment field. There are numerous ideas, for example, with respect to pre-employment 


requirements of which almost any supervisor will unburden himself with moderate 
encouragement. 


Take the question of how much education, or how much experience should be 


required in hiring applicants for given work. Almost any supervisor will tell you 
something if you ask his opinion on either point. Yet, barring answers related to 


fairly well organized crafts or professions, you can almost always win small money 
on the bet that the supervisor does not know whether the requirement, as he states 
it, is typical of either the education or the experience of the successful workers with 
whom he deals every day. 


Calling the Shot 


— we should definitely locate the function of calling the shot on success or 
failure in hiring where it belongs. Supervisors who are charged with responsi- 
bility for results on the job appear logically situated to perform this function The 
issue should not be left entirely to the most immediate supervisor, as he may be 
merely protective or too close to the picture to draw any real comparisons. 

A balanced view on the success or failure of a hiring can be drawn from the 
views of several supervisors, where they are properly impressed with the necessity 
for careful observation, and for stating the case exactly as they see it. Results can 
be reduced to a count which readily shows the proportion of success and failure. 
Once we can measure results with some assurance, the appraisal and improvement 
of our hiring techniques can be objectively undertaken. 

The employment method in most widespread use is the personal interview. 
Two types of hiring interview may be described briefly. The first is a general “‘sizing 
up”’ process, in which the interviewer relies chiefly upon his own (innate or ac- 
quired) ability to judge men. Second, there is the so-called objective interview, in 
which the purpose is to question the applicant on a limited number of points be- 
lieved to be criteria of fitness for the job. In the first case, the interviewer more or 
less frankly relies upon his personal impressions. Under the second approach, the 
interviewer tries to rule out his personal impressions, and to consider the applicant 
solely in terms of standards. 


No Judging Ability 


f be classic experiment on the validity of the personal interview was performed 
by Hollingworth of Columbia University. He prevailed upon a group of execu- 
tives, who were experienced in hiring men, to review some sixty candidates applying 
for the same job. He asked these executives to interview the applicants and then 
list them in order of their relative desirability for the position. 


—52— 
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Hollingworth’s thesis was, that if there is such a thing as innate or acquired 
ability to judge men, then people who presumably possess that ability should reach 
fairly common agreement when reviewing the same group of candidates. 

Actually, one fellow received first, second, fifty-third and fifty-seventh places 
in order of desirability from various interviewers. The applicant who was given 
the best average standing was ranked all the way from second to thirty-sixth places. 
The two applicants who received the worst rankings ranged from sixth to fifty-fifth 
places. 

Instead of narrowing the field down to a few logical choices, the confusion of 
choices increased with the number of interviewers. The names of the applicants 
could have been placed in a hat and thrown downstairs, with the statistical chances 
as good that the name landing on the highest step would prove to be the common 
choice, as any other. 

Numerous researches of like nature and outcome could be cited if time should 
permit. The chief importance to our discussion is the great reliance upon physical 
signs and features, mannerisms, voice, etc. which unquestionably figures in the 
selection of employees by the personal interview method. 

Following a review of these facts, however, someone usually asks: “‘But don’t 
you really believe that some people are rather specially good at sizing up other 
people?’ We can only answer that it is not a question of what we believe. Where 
anyone appears to have an unusual record of success with the so-called “‘sizing up’’ 
process, we should resort to payroll records and scan the list of all selections he has 
made from a cold start. By this simple expedient, particularly when the success 
or failure of each selection is left up to supervisors who were not party to the choice, 
we can determine the exact basis for any claim to excellence. In the process we 
may turn up a few surprises. 

Examination techniques, including psychological testing, have been used in 
both public and private employment. This approach is worthy of investigation 
because those who use it are inclined to count cases, and to record their findings. 


Trade Tests Discussed 


wo general types of testing are in current use. The most common is the Trade 

Test, or so-called ‘Practical Test.’’ Its object is to test the applicant in the 
clerical or mechanical operations called for on the job. This has a logical appeal, 
but there is no very convincing evidence that trade tests, by themselves, operate to 
assure good selections. There are a number of reasons why the best service a trade 
test can offer is essentially a limited one. 

Consisting usually of questions drawn directly from the trade or occupation, a 
premium is automatically placed upon experience, often to the neglect of potential 
ability. The showing in trade tests may accurately reflect the relative abilities of 
applicants as they stand on the day the test is taken. 
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It has been a common finding, however, that while those who make the top 
scores in a trade test, outshine their competitors in the early course of employment, 
their superiority does not necessarily continue. As those who made lower grades 
gain experience, differences in actual performance on the job tend to level off. 

If the business is situated at all times to bid for the highest of journeyman skill, 
a walid trade test is of some assistance in selection. They are of less value in in- 
dustries which train their own workers from scratch. 


Only 8% Discharges for Inability 


_ chief weakness of trade and practical tests is that long term success or failure 
on the job is determined not only by occupational skill. In investigating over 
four hundred discharges for cause in one large firm, it was found that failure in 
clerical, technical or mechanical operations figured in less than 8% of the cases. 
Even in the discharges where failure in the work was a factor, it was seldom a lack 
of the basic skill presumably sampled in the trade tests. Failure to use the skill 
which the employee actually possessed was the more frequent cause. 

Labor relations, as a whole, have little to do with the skill of the American 
workman. We must identify and place that skill where it belongs, but in the main, 
our problem is to develop an harmonious and mutually profitable long term rela- 
tionship. We cannot begin and end our thinking on the task of selection with the 
issue of whether or not a man can drive a straight nail while we are watching him. 

Psychological testing, which is admittedly less common than trade testing, 
deals primarily with the mental and temperamental adjustment of the worker to 
his job. The basic assumption is that if the workers who succeed in given occupa- 
tions possess certain characteristics which can be measured, then if we limit our 
hirings to applicants who have the same characteristics by measurement, we will 
increase the proportion of success in hiring. Stated otherwise, the procedure is to 
measure employees of known success, and then try to find applicants who are like 
the employees who make good. 

This sounds a bit more simple than it really is. Actually, it is almost impossible 
even to discuss the subject of testing without running head on into opinions and 
prejudices, which, although not often based upon direct personal experience, are 
nonetheless emphatic. As Laird has stated, many people think that psychological 
testing means asking ‘‘if Mozart was a violin player or a race horse; if a revenue 
cutter is used on a milling machine or a lathe; or if Anatole France is a summer 


,? 


resort, a state, or a Man. 


Six Companies with Comprehensive Programs 


 gtauaes there are about six comprehensive commercial testing programs in the 
United States, in which psychological tests have been used long enough, and 
in which results have been followed consistently enough, to gain any idea of what 
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these tests willdo. In addition, eighteen fairly large firms use one or more psycho- 
logical tests, with partial reliance upon results. 

While the total group is numerically small, it includes firms of consequence 
such as Scovill Manufacturing Company, The Pennsylvania Company, Philadelphia 
Electric, Proctor and Gamble, branches of General Electric, Atlantic Refining, East- 
man Kodak, Macy’s, and so on. It is significant that these firms, after carefully 
observed periods of trial, are not only maintaining, but extending the use of testing 
in their personnel programs. 

It may also come as a surprise that some of the best and most consistent results 
with psychological testing in industry have been achieved with so-called intelligence 
tests. Where mental ability or intelligence test standing of employees already on 
the payroll has been compared with success on the job in any substantial number of 
cases, several important relationships have been discovered which may profitably 
be observed in hiring new employees. 

The first and most common finding in testing a working force is that there are 
rather striking similarities in the mental ability scores of employees engaged in the 
same line of work. In a number of occupations, scores are so closely clustered as 
to indicate both high and low limits in the range of selection. Direct study of em- 
ployees on the job thus suggests that some factor, analogous to water seeking its 
level, so operates that people tend to gravitate toward lines of work to which they 
are intellectually suited. 

This is further illustrated by studying cases of employees who have been tried 
first in one line of work, and then another, until they have finally hit their stride in 
some given job. Oftener than not, this drift has been in accordance with the em- 
ployee’s mental ability. This expensive process could be cut short if we had a 
measurement in the first instance. 


Job Intelligence Levels 


HERE is, of course, nothing new in the study of occupational intelligence levels. 
Tee need not only a fairly accurate measure of mental ability, but must know 
how much or how little intelligence is typical of the worker who succeeds in the 
given job. 

All too often, it is assumed that the ‘higher the score, the better the applicant."’ 
As a result, totally unsuitable people are placed on the job, and, of course, do not 
work out well. Unless there are standards developed within the immediate Com- 
pany, or drawn from comparable industries, intelligence tests may offer merely a 
new way to commit old blunders. 

A second basic relationship is observed in comparing the employee's mental 
ability test standing with his standing on the job. Having discovered that we can 
define test scores for various occupations, what scores are most significant within 
the ranges so delimited? Are applicants who score high within a favorable range 
likely to work out any better on the job than those who make average, or low scores? 
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Tests Jibe with Ratings 


A ANSWER to these questions was developed by having supervisors, who knew 
nothing of test results, rank their men in “‘general value’’ order in small 
groups. The ranking of the same employees in test scores was then compared with 
supervisors’ estimates of value in 733 cases. In 63% of the cases, “‘score rank’’ and 
‘value rank"’ were identical. In 20% more, comparisons differed by not more than 
one rank, i.e., instead of ‘‘number three in score rank’’ being ranked as ‘‘number 
three in value,’’ the value rank would be ‘“‘number four.’’ 

While agreement was not complete, there were two significant indications. 
One was that supervisors, who knew nothing of test results, recognized much the 
same differences in the ability of workers as were indicated by their intelligence test 
scores. The other finding was that within the acceptable range, the better workers 
were generally those with the higher scores. Exceptions were almost invariably 
in ultra high or ultra low score cases, on the fringe of the common range for the 
occupation. 

The third significant relationship noted in the use of mental ability tests is a 
sharp distinction between the scores of the ‘‘most successful’ and “‘least successful’ 
employees. Supervisors have been required, in returning individual ratings, to dis- 
tinguish the ‘‘superior employee’ from those who were not making good in several 
thousand cases. The scores of the highly successful workers were then compared 
with those made by the unsuccessful group. Not only were there differences be- 
tween the scores of the two groups, but the probable success in hiring at any given 
point in the total score range could be predicted. | 

Where curves representing distributions of scores in these groups intersected, 
it was graphically apparent that applicants who had scored above this critical point 
had furnished 70 to 80% of the Company’s successful hiring experience. Conversely, 
those who scored below the point of intersection were the most frequent failures. 
Stated in chances, these studies enabled us to identify the portion of the score range 
in which chances of success in hiring were 4 out of 5. Hiring below the critical 
point, we could expect success in only 1 hiring in 5. 


90% Success in Hiring with Tests 


BSERVANCE Of these relationships and findings over an 8 year period, in one 
O company with over 1,000 employees, has produced the following results: The 
proportion of applicants who prove to be highly successful on the job has increased 
by 50% over results formerly achieved without tests. The proportion of unsuccess- 
ful hirings has been reduced five-sixths by comparison with non-test methods. 

Applied to the problem of ruling out the applicant who will not fit the job, 
repeated check-ups through rating procedure, where the supervisors call the shot 
on success or failure from year to year, show that less than one applicant hired by 
test in 10 fails to work out on the job. Exact percentages of unsuccessful hiring 
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from 1934 through 1937, as indicated by ratings were: 1934, 5.5%; 1935, 9.2%; 1936, 
6.2% and 1937, 8.6%. In short, results of test hiring, as determined by supervisor 
ratings of the employees so selected from year to year, remain relatively consistent. 


What Tests Measure Is Unknown 


W 7® OBSERVE and accept the service performed by intelligence tests without 
attempting to explain. We do not know just what they measure. We agree 
that they ‘‘do not look like they would do the job.’’ The fact, however, as has 
been stated by a Personnel Manager in an important eastern firm, is that: ‘‘A twenty 
minute test is furnishing distinctions for us which heretofore were discovered only 
through the painful process of hiring and weeding out, sometimes over a two or 
three year period.” 
In passing, one general feature of mental ability tests deserves brief mention. 
So far as we can determine, they do not penalize lack of schooling. Properly de- 
vised, an occupational intelligence standard is based upon the mental ability of the 
men on the job, just as we find it. If the mental level represented in a given line 
of work is below the average of the general population, then the standard for hiring 
should be correspondingly below average. There are places within industry for 
practically every mental level which can be measured. The use of testing enables 
us to avoid the mistake of placing workers way below, or way above an appropriate 
level. 


Testing for Compatibility 


EASUREMENT of personality or temperament is of interest because success so fre- 
M quently depends upon adjustment of the worker to fellow employees, and to 
the working environment, rather than strictly upon-technical skill. When super- 
visors are permitted to analyze success or failure in their own words, their most 
frequent comment has to do with the worker's habits, attitudes, cooperativeness 
(or lack of it), and disposition to perform up to his capabilities. There is consider- 
able evidence that successful adjustment to a job calls into play much of the same 
abilities as those which enable an individual to adjust to a social situation of any 
kind. 

But a working relationship, in which employees rub noses daily under force of 
economic necessity, logically requires fundamental compatibility far beyond that 
needed in casual social contacts, which we can take or let alone. People do not 
‘settle their differences off the job.’" They merely endure them until some pent 
up resentment gets out of hand. Then we have a ‘labor problem."’ 

To meet this situation just as we have been quick to accept systems for sizing 
up people, some of us jump at methods of changing and improving personality. 
Actually, the scientific study of human behavior has gone little beyond the pains- 
taking identification of a few characteristics, and efforts to describe their effect upon 
our conduct. 
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Finding Well Balanced Workers 


N ITs present state of development, personality or temperamental measurement 
I can determine the presence or absence of certain traits which operate in groups, 
and which are important to job success. First, there is a group of traits associated 
with self-control, rational balance, durability of mind, and conservatism, which 
enables us to maintain our impulses and reactions within normal limits. This 
braking power, or control mechanism spells the difference between acceptable and 
unacceptable behavior in many situations. 

Without reasonable self-restraint, an individual's temper runs wild, his hatreds 
are given free play, his egotism knows no bounds. We say of such people that they 
“lose their heads,’’ ‘‘blow up in a crisis,"’ or that they ‘‘can’t thnk straight about 
anything in which they figure personally.’’ Fortunately, current temperamental 
measurement can identify the individual who is adequately equipped to hold his 
impulses in check as well as those who are not well endowed in this regard. In less 
elegant terms, we can identify the probable ‘‘hot heads,’’ often the ‘‘sore heads,”’ 
and sometimes the potential “‘swell heads.’’ Essentially, we are merely assuring 
ourselves that the man who enters our employ can adjust himself to the average 
working situation without fuss or fury. 


Those Who Ride on Efforts of Others 


NOTHER important group of traits is associated with the so-called instinct of 
A self-preservation. All of us are selfish, and inclined to serve our own interests 
to some degree. Certain individuals, more than others, will not move out of their 
tracks, until they see what they are ‘‘going to get out of it.’ People whose self- 
concern gets out of bounds achieve their own purposes at the expense of the other 
fellow, or of society in general, if need be. They are willing to ride on the efforts 
of fellow workers. In some instances, they become antisocial, and lacking in com- 
punction. On the job, supervisors say that they “‘look for the easy things to do,”’ 
complain that they ‘“‘hang back,”’ and merely do enough to ‘‘get by.’’ Sometimes, 
antisocial characteristics are carried to the point of cheating, lying, wheedling, 
scheming and malingering. 

The fundamental difficulty is that the ethical sensibilities, and the sense of social 
responsibility which is normal to mature human beings, have remained undeveloped. 
There is trouble waiting for any group which includes individuals in whom these 
traits predominate. They do not fit into organizations where reasonable willing- 
ness to work is an essential. 


Emotional Ups and Downs 


Q THIRD group of traits which can be measured has to do with the emotions, and 
particularly with the ‘‘highs’’ and “‘lows’’ experienced when people react to 
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situations, and to other people, as they happen to feel at the moment. Where emo- 
tionality is marked, the individual tends to be either ‘‘shouting to Heaven,’ or 
‘‘grieved to death.’ They are about to ‘‘take the town by storm,” or “‘all is lost 
save honor.’ 

Among salesmen, these characteristics elicit the comment that ‘‘he goes great 
guns when he’s hot, but you have to light a fire under him every Thursday.’’ In 
ordinary occupations, the hyper-emotional individual only does his best work when 
he ‘‘feels right.’ All of us are emotional to some degree, but extremes of emotional 
fervor, whether of elation or depression, merely illustrate the old adage that ‘‘what 
goes up must come down.’’ Temperamental measurement enables us to identify 
the individuals in whom wide variations in the emotional set may be expected. 
They are likely to be a total loss in the slow, plodding, methodical occupations. A 
person moderately endowed with emotionality is an asset in meeting the public, 
because most of them like people. Their friendliness is an asset to the employer. 
Their extremes of excitability, and pressure of activity are the chief drawback. 


Those Who Do Not Mix Well 


wo groups of introvert traits of opposite character can be measured. One is 

noted in the shy, retiring and bashful individual who is “‘all right if you know 
him,”’ but who is very hard to know. Such individuals tend to suspect others of 
not thinking well of them, look for social rebuffs, and feel pitifully inadequate in 
dealings which involve getting along with other people. They personalize experi- 
ence, indicating beliefs such as: “‘God sent the rain to spoil my new hat,”’ or “‘I will 
not go to see my school play football, because they always lose when I attend the 
game,’’ (and believe it, mind you). 

They succeed in such work as inspectorships, or other individual undertakings. 
They are steady going, and able to concentrate effectively. Temperamental measure- 
ment enables us to identify them, and to keep them out of assignments in conflict 
with their fundamental make-up. 

The other type of introvert is the person who, on the basis of arrogance, conceit 
and contempt for the opinions of others, sets himself apart from his fellows, feeling 
that the average person is neither interesting nor worthwhile. Such individuals 
are often intolerant, and argue ‘“‘at the drop of a hat.”’ 

They are of value in any line of work calling for persistence and constancy of 
purpose, even when their job is not a popular one. They are the crusaders, cam- 
paigners and avowed friends of the under-dog. Often convincing in their oratory, 
the pay-off comes when there is close examination of the personal and human side 
of their partisanship. In many instances, they have no use for the people for whom 
they argue, but only in the rhetorical possibilities offered by a ‘‘cause.’’ Their 
chief value lies in ability to take sides, and to hold on, long after the average person 
would quit. 
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To Avoid Tinkering and Patching 


cae thumbnail sketch is limited to the more outstanding and extreme variations 
observed in the study of temperamental behavior. We have attempted no sche- 
matic presentation, but have merely tried briefly to indicate the character of prob- 
lems which can be avoided, or solved in part, through use of temperament tests. 

The case has been well stated by one personnel authority, as follows: ‘‘When 
one comes down to basic causes, most problems of disturbed employee relations . . . 
are due to hiring the wrong employee. . . . Most personnel men find themselves 
saddled with a perpetual job of tinkering and patching, to try to fit human beings 
into relationships to other human beings and to their jobs, when many of the people 
right from the beginning were lacking in the necessary capacities to do the jobs 
properly, and in many cases had temperamental kinks, emotional instabilities, con- 
ceits, egotisms and persecution complexes which make any rational human relation- 
ships to boss and fellow worker impossible.”’ 

One hardly needs to belabor the point that the man who is unsuccessful in his 
job is a source of acrimony and disharmony. His effect on the working group may 
be similar to that of one spoiled apple in a barrel. There is no sleight of hand 
performance which can better a relationship which is unsound from the outset. 
Improvement of selection techniques is the only apparent route to avoidance of those 
situations in which employers and employees must, on occasion, eat crow and like it. 

From a paper presented at the Second Annual Stanford Industrial Relations Conference, 
1939. 

Those wishing to study in more detail the personality tests mentioned are referred to the 
paper ‘‘Theory and Practice of Temperament Testing,’ by Mary Elizabeth Hemsath, in the 
May, 1939 issue of the PERSONNEL JOURNAL. 





If you have a copy of any of the following back issues of the Personnel 
Journal, which you no longer need, will you kindly send it to us? 


May 1935 
June 1935 
September 1937. 

These issues are out of stock, and we have received many requests from 
companies wishing to refer to them, and libraries wishing to keep their files 
complete. 

The Personnel Research Federation is endeavoring to locate copies of these 
issues, and will pay 75¢ each for copies returned to the Federation office at 60 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 




















In Part I of this Paper There was Outlined Re- 
search on Merit System Forms, Announcements 
and Misunderstandings regarding Examinations, 
the Preparation of Examinations, and Analyses 


of the Results by Studies and Various Statistical 
Methods. 


Merit System 
Research II 


By Max Freyp 


U. S. Social Security Board, 
Washington, D. C. 


ATINGs of education and experience, and to a certain extent, the determination 
of eligibility for examination, are deserving of study because of the element 
of subjectivity which enters into them. Among the matters which may be 

accomplished through studies, investigations, or analyses are: The preparation of 
manuals of instructions for persons who rate education and experience, the selection 
of competent persons to make these ratings, the preparation of lists of decisions on 
questionable matters so that all raters will be guided by the same standards, etc. 
As a test of the reliability of this system, comparisons might well be made of the 
judgments of given applications by several raters. The number of appeals from the 
decisions of raters will also be a criterion of the correctness of their judgments and 
may point the way to improvements in procedures. 


Education and Experience 


NALYsIs may also indicate where improvements might be made in the future in 
A wording announcements of examinations, especially those parts which refer 
to minimum qualifications for admittance to examination or the basis upon which 
education and experience will be rated. It may indicate where the rating of educa- 
tion and experience may be facilitated through the more accurate and understandable 
explanation of substitutions of education for experience and vice versa. The deter- 
mination of what constitutes acceptable types of experience and education may 
require further research into the needs of the positions to be filled. 

Some of the other problems involved in rating experience are: Should remote 
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experience be given the same credit as recent experience? Should long experience 
all with the same firm be given as much credit as an equivalent length of experience 
distributed among several firms? Is too much experience in a given field a negative 
rather than a positive influence? 


Oral Examinations 


5 ipee preparation of oral examination forms, the selection of competent persons to 
administer oral examinations, the preparation of instructions for oral examiners, 
and the statistical treatment of the results of the examinations are all important 
fields of investigation. 

Distribution tables may be made of the ratings given by each member of the 
examining board, and the central tendencies and measures of dispersion may be 
calculated. Analysis of these distribution tables will indicate the variation from 
the normal distribution curve. Any striking variations which are not explainable 
in terms of the character of the group of applicants may possibly be ascribed to in- 
experience or bias on the part of the rater, and such a rater should not be used again 
without further investigation and training if necessary. (The fault may be with 
the form itself if lack of normality shows up in the ratings of all examiners. ) 

If any one of the raters differs from the others by a wide margin in the central 
tendency of his ratings, it may be necessary to add a constant to each of his ratings 
(or subtract a constant) before averaging the ratings of all members of the board. 

A measure of the reliability of the ratings may be obtained by intercorrelating 
the ratings of the various examiners. Each examiner's ratings may also be corre- 
lated with the total judgment of the board. Examiners who show a marked varia- 
tion from the consensus of opinion deserve attention to determine whether or not 
extraneous factors enter into their ratings and whether or not they should be elimi- 
nated from consideration when selecting future examining boards. 


Check Ratings of Oral Examiners 


7 ratings of each examiner, as well as the average ratings, should be correlated 
with ratings on education and experience and with scores in the written exami- 
nation, in order to determine whether or not the oral examination measures abilities 
or personality factors which are already accounted for in the other parts of the total 


examination. 

Ratings by supervisors of persons appointed may be correlated with ratings 
made by oral examiners at the time of examination. 

Ratings on the various factors in the rating form should be intercorrelated in 
order to determine the influence of halo, and to determine if a rating on a single 
general factor, such as suitability for the position, is a satisfactory substitute for 
ratings on a number of separate detailed factors. 
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Examination Statistics 


TATISTICAL tables relating to each examination which has been held will be found 
S useful when future examinations are scheduled, in deciding upon the number of 
copies of examinations to print, the number of proctors it will be necessary to hire, 
the space requirements, the number of persons that may be expected to pass the 


examination, etc. 
regarding each examination: 


Title of the examination. 

Date held. 

Total number of applications mailed. 

Total number of applications filled out and re- 

turned. 

Number of applications rejected for: 
Non-residence 
Age limits 
Lack of minimum qualifications 
Other reasons 

Total number of applications accepted. 

Number of candidates; appearing for written 

examination. 

failing to appear for written examination. 
withdrawing from written examination. 
failing written examination. 
passing written examination. 
scored on education and experience. 
notified to report for oral examination. 
appearing for oral examination. 
failing to report for oral examination. 
passing oral examination. 


The following is a list of some figures that should be compiled 


failing oral examination. 
placed on register of eligibles. 

Number of personal investigations. 

Number of candidates removed from register as a 
result of personal investigation. 

Number of candidates whose position on the 
register was changed as a result of personal 
investigation. 

Number of candidates failing medical examina- 
tion. 

Number of people already employed who took 
the examination. 

Number of people already employed who were 
dropped because of failure in the examina- 
tion. , 

Number of new employees taken from the eligible 
register to date. 

Total man-hours immediately concerned with 
the administration of the examination (in- 
cluding proctors, oral examiners, and other 
temporary employees). 

Total salaries of the above personnel for the 
examination period. 


Appeals and Correspondence 


"Wipers relating to the examinations should be reviewed, classified, and 
analyzed with regard to the problems which applicants raised, the dissatis- 
factions which they expressed, or the appeals which they entered. This should be 
done in order to discover what may be done to clarify or amend future examination 
procedures and practices in such manner as to reduce friction and ill feeling. A 
similar analysis may well be made of newspaper and public comment and criticisms 
of the merit system administration in order to determine where it is advisable to 
improve procedures or to do a better informative job. 


Investigation of Eligibles 


5 igpque of the results of investigations of statements submitted by applicants 
should reveal the types of information that are most often submitted in error 


or for the purpose of misrepresentation. 
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statements will indicate what action should be taken. It may be necessary to give 
greater emphasis on the application form to the requirement that absolute accuracy 
is essential, it may be necessary to mention on the application form certain definite 
penalties that may result from misstatements, or it may be necessary to require the 
applicant to swear to the form. 

A tabulation of the results of character investigations of applicants may be 
useful in demonstrating the value of this phase of merit system procedure. It should 
indicate also what to expect in such investigations and the lines of inquiry to pursue. 

The relative reliability of various sources of information on applicants is a 
worthwhile field of investigation. It may also be worth while to investigate the 
relative value of questionnaires as against personal letters. 

Objections of appointing officers to eligibles who are certified may disclose 
faulty investigations or even weaknesses in the method of examining. 

Efficiency Ratings 
FFICIENCY ratings are a fruitful field for research because of their importance in 
E merit system and personnel administration. They form one basis for evaluating 
the merit system as a method of selection. They may be one basis for promotions, 
demotions, and order of dismissal in case of reduction of force. They may disclose 
specific needs fér training. 

Comparisons should be made between ratings by various supervisors and in 
various Bureaus and Divisions in order to provide for as much uniformity as possible 
in rating standards. If necessary, supervisors whose ratings are materially out of 
line with the standards of the entire agency should be required to make adjustments 
in their ratings in order to bring about some degree of uniformity throughout the 
agency. 

If it is possible to secure objective measurements, such as production records, 
records of tardiness, etc., these should be correlated with corresponding factors on 
the rating form in order to determine, if possible, how accurately the ratings were 
made. 

Ratings With Suspicious Look 


ATINGS Should also be correlated with such other miscellaneous factors as amounry 
R of previous training, nature of previous training, length of service, etc. 

Ratings of employees of either sex by supervisors of the opposite sex should be 
investigated to see what favoritism or prejudice might have entered into the ratings. 

Factors on the rating form should be intercorrelated in order to determine the 
influence of halo. A high intercorrelation between the factors on the form may 
indicate a tendency to rate without sufficient analysis of the employee's abilities. 
If, with further training, supervisors rate their employees in the same way and with 
the same halo, it may be necessary to throw out some of the factors on the form 
which show too close a statistical resemblance to other factors and thus are mere 
duplications. 
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Ratings which have a suspicious look should be studied in order to determine 
whether or not there is a personal feeling between the supervisor and his sub- 
ordinates. 

Conferences may be held with employees who are rated extremely low on some 
factor on the rating form, in order to determine the causes and possible remedies. 
Later ratings on the same employees may be studied to determine whether or not the 
proposed remedies have been effective. Ratings may also be studied to determine 
which employees should be considered for transfer or dismissal. 

Efficiency ratings deserve study from the standpoint of the suitability of the 
particular rating form to the purposes for which it is intended. Although consider- 
able work is involved it may be worth while to make a comparative study of various 
rating forms and their suitability for this particular use. 

Analysis of the ratings may indicate need for further instruction of raters either 
through class instruction or through manuals. 

Another point deserving of some investigation is the frequency with which 
ratings should be made. 


Promotion, Transfer and Dismissal 


NALysiIs of promotions, transfers, and dismissals may throw light on the ade- 
A quacy of the entire examination procedure. The background and examination 
scores of persons receiving numerous promotions may be studied to determine 
whether their superior abilities were brought out in the original examination lead- 
ing to their appointment or might be brought out in subsequent examinations for 
like positions. 

The factors involved in granting promotions may well be brought out through 
investigation. Instances may be found which require action to reduce favoritism. 
Comparisons between promotions on the one hand, and length of service, number 
of dependents, and efficiency ratings on the other hand, may serve to indicate some 
of the factors which entered into recommendations for promotions. Comparisons 
of the records of persons promoted and those not promoted may shed light on 
whether a true career service is in effect. Comparisons may also be made between 
classes or grades to determine whether comparable promotional possibilities exist 
in widely separated classes or salary levels. 


Welfare of Employees 


F AN employee suggestion box is used, or if a union is active, a tabulation may be 
I made of the most frequent causes of complaints, grievances, or instances of lack 
of morale. It may be advisable also to call in an impartial outside agency to ques- 
tion employees regarding attitudes in order that latent disruptive influences may be 
uncovered which employees are reluctant to voice to their own superiors. Such 
studies may very well lead to recommendations for the correction of conditions most 
disruptive of employee well-being. 
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Personnel Procedures, Forms, and Records 


NVESTIGATION may very well be undertaken to determine whether the personnel 
I forms are completed, routed, and the information used, in the manner intended 
when the forms were drawn up. Recommendations may result in the discontinuance 
of some forms and procedures which are superfluous, or the modification of forms 
which do not supply all the figures or other data required by the personnel office. 


Vacations, Sick Leave and Overtime 


—* research on the record of leave taken will bring out facts regarding 
the amount of vacation leave to which employees are entitled compared with 
the amount which they have actually taken. Reasons for failure to take the leave 
to which employees are entitled may be brought out through personal contacts with 
a sample group of employees. 

Sick leave also should be studied to determine the extent of such leave, the 
causes, and the working conditions which as contributory causes require improve- 
ment. 

Records of overtime should be studied with a view to the reduction of excessive 
overtime through better working methods or through increases in personnel. 

If a personnel punch card is used, a tremendous amount of information regarding 
employees may be prepared with little effort. One statistical study which may very 
well be undertaken is a tabulation of employee data, such as sex, age, education, 
city and county of residence, city of birth, military record, etc., with a view to 
determining what policy was consciously or otherwise used as a guide in the selection 
of employees from among those certified. It may indicate whether there has been a 
bias in certain selections which requires modification or control in the future. 


Merit System Budgets 


NALysis of the operations of the merit system will indicate where additional 
A expenditures are necessary and where savings may be effected. Itemized costs 
may be reviewed to determine whether or not expenditures have been inadequate or 
excessive for printed supplies, personal services, travel, etc. The entire costs of the 
merit system may well be compared with the tangible and intangible benefits of the 
entire program. Such a study should not neglect intangible factors, since so many 
of the benefits of a merit system, such as the effect upon the public and upon the 
morale of employees, are difficult or impossible to measure. 

This is the second part of an important and comprehensive paper. The first part appeared 
in the May, 1939, Personnel Journal. 

The ideas expressed herein are offered on the responsibility of the author; they do not 
necessarily reflect the personnel policies of the Social Security Board. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made by the author for assistance received from Dr. L. J. 
O’ Rourke, of the United States Civil Service Commission, and Dr. J. W. Hawthorne, of the 
United States Social Security Board. 











Employing More than Ten Thousand Full-time 
Non-professional Workers, Y.M.C.A.’s are Vi- 
tally Concerned with the Welfare of the Workers, 
the Large Payroll Item Involved, and the Main- 
tenance of Standards and Working Conditions 
Appropriate to a Christian Agency. 


Labor Policies 
of Y.M.C.A. 


ExTRACTs FROM REPORT, 
By PERSONNEL SERVICES COMMITTEE, 
NaTIonaL Councit or Y.M.C.A.’s. 


rom both humanitarian and administrative standpoints, recent years have 
eeesea the necessity for greater attention to problems which arise when one 

person finds need to employ the services of another. This condition holds true 
with those organizations which function primarily along social, educational, and 
religious lines, as it does with those which engage in business and industrial activity 
for profit. 

However complex the organizational condition, and however related to the 
pursuit of profit, there is need for clearly understood policies by which to administer 
working relationships in the mutual interest. It is important, though unfortu- 
nately all too rare, that such policies rest upon adequate factual study, kept up to 
date as needs and conditions change. 

For the Young Men’s Christian Associations, the study here presented represents 
an attempt to assemble such facts. It has been made possible by the hearty coopera- 
tion of more than two hundred local Associations. The project was authorized by 
both the Association of Secretaries and the National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s. This 
cooperation offers evidence of deep interest in the problems studied, and desire for 
improvement. 


Basic Labor Policy 


mes out of the findings of its sub-committee on Study of Compensations and 
Conditions of Work of Non-Professional Employees of the Y.M.C.A.’s., the 
Personnel Services Committee proposed the following recommendations, which were 
accepted in full by the National Board. 
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The National Board hereby accepts the report of the Committee on Study of 
Compensation and Conditions of Work of Non-Professional Employees of the Y.M. 
C.A.’s.'as approved by the Personnel Services Committee. 

The National Board in releasing this report to the local Associations, commends 
its study as an important insight into employment conditions, and commends whole- 
hearted application and experimentation where appropriate. 

The National Board pending action by the National Council at its next meeting 
commends to local Associations for specific study the following as being the founda- 
tion of an adequate and equitable policy governing the employment of non-profes- 
sional workers: 


Wages, Home and Working Conditions 


W 7 AGEs: Wage scale should be based upon the following: (1) local cost of liv- 

ing, (2) the actual rate prevailing for similar work, (3) any federal or state 
legislation that may exist, and (4) the current standards of organized labor. Among 
these criteria the first is considered the most essential. 

Hours: The length of the working day and working week should be determined 
by reference to the best current practice, existing legislation, and the standards of 
organized labor. Overtime should be paid for at a rate determined by the same 
considerations. All employees should be entitled to one day’s rest in seven and 
nationally recognized holidays, or equivalent time. 

Vacations: Workers should be entitled to vacation with pay, at least after one 
year’s service if not before. Two weeks are regarded as a desirable minimum. 

Sick leave: Sick leave with pay, for limited periods, should be allowed to all 
regular employees after a year’s service, if not before. 

Security: Security against hazards of old age, unemployment, dismissal, sickness, 
accident and death should be provided as far as possible through existing provisions 
under Association auspices (assuming continued exclusion from Federal Social Se- 
curity and related coverages. ) 

Employment: Jobs should be classified and, as far as possible, equated one to 
another on the basis of skills and knowledge required. Regular lines of promotion 
or increment periods should be established. All recruiting, retention and promo- 
tion should be administered on the basis of merit and efficiency without unfair 
discrimination on account of age, sex, race or marital status. 

Representation: Procedures for locating, airing and promptly settling grievances 
and dissatisfaction are essential. Every employee should have the right to a hear- 
ing whenever requested either in his own behalf or through any representative or 
representatives of his choice. 

Group Expression: Staff meetings should be encouraged, with a view to develop- 
ing efficiency and pride in the job, increasing morale and self-respect, discussing 
mutual problems for mutual benefit, and sharing both opportunities and responsi- 
bilities. 
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Y.M.C.A. Should Lead Community 


T 1s the sense of the National Board: 

That the Y.M.C.A. in view of its purposes and claims as a Christian agency, should not 
be content merely to ‘follow the market’’ in its labor policy, but should endeavor so to admin- 
ister its personnel relationships as to merit a position of leadership toward the improvement 
of community personnel standards. | 

That it regard the field of employee policies as a significant test of its Christian purposes 
and claims. 

That in submitting these standards for study or adoption by local Associations, the 
National Board proposes that the National Council adopt these objectives for its own practices 
and relations as an employer of non-professional workers. 


Attention is especially directed to the Committee's contribution toward a 
Philosophy of Employment. These summary statements and proposals, drawn 
from the Committee's diligent reflection on the facts presented by the Associations 
themselves, are urgently commended to the local Associations as employers for 
careful study and specific application. 


Philosophy of Employment 


ies situation disclosed in the survey is not encouraging. Many Y.M.C.A.’s. 
here studied can scarcely be proud of the employment conditions now in effect 
for their non-secretarial staffs. The sample under consideration includes many of 
the country’s more prominent Associations, as well as those located in communities 
of all sizes, and there is no reason to suppose it overstates the unfavorable aspects of 
the situation. 

While actual comparison with community conditions is difficult and compli- 
cated by many factors, it can nevertheless be said that the Y.M.C.A. in this respect, 
falls well below the best standards set by business and industry. 

But this is not entirely the Association's fault. Traditionally there has been a 
rather widespread popular assumption to the effect that workers in welfare organiza- 
tions, in whatever category, somehow constitute a ‘‘devoted’’ group and can get 
along on far less money than other people. That assumption is not unheard of 
today; donors have been known to curtail or even withdraw contributions on hear- 
ing of a standard of living beyond their expectations. 

It is also true that large numbers of the “‘less fit’’ workers, or those who could 
defend themselves least in the business world because of age, sex, race or physical 
appearance have been glad to work for educational institutions, the church, hospi- 
tals or other welfare agencies for whatever they could get. 

That this may frequently still be the case in the Y.M.C.A. is suggested by the 
presence among the workers here studied, of substantial numbers of older men and 
women—45.5 per cent forty years of age or older and 8.6 per cent sixty years of age 
or older. 
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Limits Due to Budget 


_ is not to say, of course, that Associations have been deliberately closing their 
eyes. Like most consumers with limited incomes, they have probably accepted 
what they found fairly uncritically, and have therefore been drifting in this respect 
with the tide of local conditions. The need for work especially of those with more 
or less impaired bargaining power has widely coincided very well with the Associa- 
tion's own need to make every precious dollar go as far as possible. 

Such community pressure as the Association is exposed to, from contributors, 
Chests and the like, would in the nature of the case tend to reinforce this position. 
Perhaps it is only natural that the first definite challenge to the popular assumption 
(not always consciously formulated of course) about the living standards of religious 
and welfare workers has come from, and been exerted in behalf of the professional 
group. 

Much has been done in the last ten or twenty years, by the Y.M.C.A.’s own 
employed officers’ organization among similar agencies, to raise the dignity and 
standards of professional welfare work—including standards of security and 
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compensation. 

Nevertheless, on the basis of the data summarized in the preceding section, the 
indubitable fact remains that, consciously or not, some Y.M.C.A.s have laid them- 
selves open to the charge of dealing unfairly with their employees. The same may 
be said, on the evidence of recent studies and information, in varying degree of 
Y.W.C.A.s, many hospitals and some of the leading colleges and universities of 
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the country. 

Even where relatively or distinctly favorable conditions obtain, it is usually 
found on investigation that the credit belongs to some community factor (often 
due to the relative strength of organized labor) rather than to any initiative within 
such an agency. 


Many Institutions Now Studying Policies 


Eyes last few years, on the other hand, have witnessed a growing uneasiness on 
the part of welfare organizations on this score. To some extent this is the 
natural, possibly the inevitable, continuation of the concern that first arose in 
connection with professional standards. To some extent it is also the product of 
our times, when serious business depressions, N.R.A. codes and aggressive labor 
unions have all served to bring employment procedures into the limelight. 

The best evidence of this tendency among so-called eleemosynary institutions 
lies in the studies, often on a national scale, so many of them are making. One 
question leads to another and so, along with this uneasiness, there also seems to be 
emerging a tendency to wonder about the proper norms or criteria for evaluating 
the results of their studies and by which to develop recommendations. 

Can those organizations which are normally regarded as the expression of the 
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culture’s heart and conscience afford not to be up-to-date in all matters involving 
human relationships? Can they, indeed, afford not to be the standard-setting group 
in the community rather than “‘followers of the market,’’ even granting they pick 
one of the better ‘‘markets’’ within any community to follow? 


Social Agencies Behind Business 


T° BE sure, most of the churches, colleges, hospitals and other social agencies 
have a long way to go before they even catch up with the best business and in- 
dustrial practice, let alone lead it. In a world where few concessions are made 
voluntarily, these organizations have been protected from the pressures of com- 
petition and organized labor, which have so largely moulded the current standards 
of the business world. But now that the question is being raised, in one quarter 
after another, it is not going to be easy to silence it. 

The issue has become a moral as wellasa practical one. Butitis both. Sooner 
or later the same pressures that raised standards in the business world will register 
throughout the immediate community, and the national community as well. 
There is evidence that the process has begun already. These pressures inevitably 
register unevenly and not necessarily to the best interests of all concerned. 

Are we to be satisfied with such gropings, haphazard as they so often are in 
their objectives and too often destructive intheir methods? Canany agency like the 
Y.M.C.A. afford not to assume leadership, in this respect, and work towards goals 
consciously chosen in the light of its most sacred convictions? 

Moreover, the question is not one simply of hours and wages. Modern per- 
sonnel experts are fairly well agreed that considerations of self-respect and status 
are all but as important as the primary ones of compensation and security. Here 
the Y.M.C.A. is faced with a peculiar challenge to its functions as a character build- 
ing agency. The non-secretarial staff is drawn from one element in the community 
that is normally regarded as regular Association constituency for program purposes. 

How is it that nobody has hitherto thought of drawing them into clubs and 
classes in order to develop their initiative, increase their enjoyment of life or build 
up their self-assurance? Why do so few Associations think of holding study 
meetings with such employees, for instance, to enlarge their vision of their job and 
its place in the national movement? Could there not be national conferences for 
such members of the Association family similar to those for club boys or young 
men, if not, to those for the employed officers? 


Problem of Democratic Management Involved 


ow better could the Y.M.C.A. undertake to train for democracy and citizen- 
H ship than by demonstrating democratic principles in all its functioning and 
also in the routine management of its plant? Are there no problems pertaining to 
their work which such employees could not discuss to the benefit of management 
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as well as to themselves? Are there no decisions they might not well share with 
management? Are there no matters connected with their work which they have 
every right and responsibility to share with management? 

The matter of employee representation of course raises the question of collec- 
tive bargaining and relationships with organized labor. This is one of those in- 
evitable issues with which the Association world must sooner or later be faced. 
Can it afford not to be prepared and informed? Can it afford not to understand 
at least what labor unions are aiming at, any more than it can afford not to know 
the economic problems of the employing group? 


Y.M.C.A. Should Be Prepared 


H* the Y.M.C.A. no educational obligation to the community and labor unions 
alike, not only in the matter of interpreting one to the other (for which pur- 
pose it must certainly know both) but even more in raising the plane on which labor 
disputes usually take place and in securing a hearing for the essential values? Is 
this perhaps not the crucial field in which those agencies which typically express 
the culture’s heart and conscience should be the clearest thinkers and most fearless 
spokesmen? Can the Y.M.C.A. afford not to be among them? 

As a matter of fact, the question is not likely to remain unanswered very much 
longer. When the test now already shaping itself appears in full force, just where 
will the Young Men's Christian Association be? 

In the light of the foregoing discussion ét is suggested that the Y.M.C.A.'s of the 
United States work steadily toward a position of leadership in their communities with respect 
to employee policies and relationships, and aim to develop the rich educational and civic 
opportunities thereby put at their disposal. 


Local Responsibility to Be Retained 


it is everywhere understood that responsibility for employing workers and apply- 
ing specific personnel policies lies with the local Associations themselves. There 
is no single body or place where this responsibility rests. However, the effect of 
such local practices and policies when taken together nationally warrants reference 
to the Associations in a collective sense, and to their collective obligation to es- 
tablish sound standards and policies. In the pages which follow, both usages are 
followed. To refer exclusively to the local Association, or to the Y.M.C.A. as a 
whole, would be misleading. 

The Committee wishes to pay tribute to the highly commendable efforts being 
made by many Associations to improve standards. Some of these efforts are given 
substantial treatment in this report. However, emphasis has been placed upon the 
median practice. It is essential to remember that for every Association whose 
levels of compensation and whose practices are above the position stated, an equal 


number fall below it. 
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Data in Report 


It is important that Association leaders take full account of the position thus 
shown for the total group of Associations included in the report, as well as of varia- 
tions above and below that position. While improvement in any local Association, 
large or small, should always be cause for satisfaction, the total position rather than 
exceptional practice should form the basis for Movement-wide planning in this 
field. 
iw report presents first a brief review of the major characteristics of Y.M.C.A. 

employees, under the heads; sex, race, marital status, age, dependents, hours of 
work, major occupational groupings, tenure, wages. 

The next section discusses present compensation rates in relation to the factors; 
type and hours of work, years of service, population of community, sex, marital 
status and dependents, race as a factor in wage relationships, relation between cash 
wage and maintenance items, relation between present and 1931 wage levels, rela- 
tion between current wages and community rates. 

Then general working conditions are discussed in answers to the questions; 
How and by whom are decisions regarding hours, wages and working conditions 
made? Are non-professional employees represented? If so, how chosen? On what 
basis is the minimum wage determined for each job classification? Increases? 
Wages beyond the standard minimum? What stated procedures exist for employ- 
ment and release? What use is made of job specifications? Are there any recognized 
promotion patterns? What training on the job is attempted? What responsibility 
is recognized for sustaining the health and economic independence of workers? 

In Section V the discussion of responsibility for labor policy involves the prob- 
lems; organization of employees, union activity, function of standing personnel 
committees, trends in employee organization among non-profit agencies. 

The report on ‘‘Labor Policies in the Young Men's Christian Associations,’ from which 
the above extracts are taken is recommended to personnel executives, as well as to those con- 
cerned with the administration of social agencies and colleges, for two reasons: (1) It gives a 
good insight into the personnel problems of these Associations, (to which many industries 
contribute support,) and tells how they are being met. (2) The excellent survey might well 
serve as a model for companies, particularly those with many branches, who might desire to 
get a full picture of what is happening to their employees. 

A full copy of the Report may be obtained from Mr. Owen E. Pence, Secretary, Personnel 
Services Committee, National Council of Y.M.C.A.'s, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


Up to a Few Years Ago, even Economists Felt 
that the Middle-man or Retailer was a Usurer 
and Profiteer, Who Benefited Unduly by Ex- 
torting an Additional Profit in the Distribution 
of Goods. But This Attitude is Slowly Chang- 


ing. 


Personnel Practices 
of Seats, Roebuck & Co. 


By Paut A. MerTz, 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago, Il. 


HERE is no doubt that distribution, or at least retailing, as one of its aspects, 

had a bad start in the attitude of the public toward it, and all retailing still 

suffers. Long before the Christian era, trading in goods was held in ill-repute. 
This is illustrated by the fact that Mercury, god of cunning and trickery, was chosen 
as the patron deity of merchants and traders. Cicero declared that no one could be 
a successful merchant without lying. The old Italian word for retail also meant a 
tendency to cheat. Such phrases as ‘Caveat Emptor’’—'‘‘Let the buyer beware!”’ 
and similar expressions with which retailing has been identified for centuries have 
not in the least helped its cause. 


Retailing Becoming Respectable 


B” retailing is becoming respectable, not only in fact, but by reputation. It 
has a philosophy, a science, an ethical code to which its more successful mem- 
bers adhere. John Wanamaker, Marshall Field, and Julius Rosenwald pioneered its 
elevation. Retailing is a subject of serious study in an ever-increasing number of 
major universities. Until 1936, only 43 cities in the United States offered instruc- 
tion in some phase of retailing. Today, under the stimulus of the George-Deen 
Act, the development of retail courses is being spread into almost all of our major 
city public schools, and many of the smaller ones. 

Today, in our major companies, a young man of ambition, ability and per- 
severance can go far into work of executive importance and national significance. 
In our own company our President started as a stock boy, and our Executive Vice 
President as a chemist in our testing laboratories. 
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But, whether our sphere of work is in retailing, or in some other walk of life, 
we cannot all be generals, colonels, or even lieutenants. It seems worth while to 
consider in the unsettled business conditions in which we find ourselves, what 
constitutes a fair deal for the worker who may never become an executive. Let us 
approach it from the angle of the employe himself. What are the minimum es- 
sentials? 


Income for Self Support 


LTHOUGH not the foremost of his wants, he desires an income that will provide 
for his self-support, and if a married man, for his family. 

Retailing has not had the reputation for the payment of high wages. Many 
factors have contributed to this: its origin, the limited education required in those 
it employed until recent years, the competitive struggle for existence, (today more 
than a thousand new business enterprises start every week in the year in the U. S. 
and an almost equal number close their doors), the public pressure to reduce the cost 
of distribution, the lack of personal qualifications demanded for holding a position. 

Today, the retailer of high ideals is paying the beginning worker without 
experience a minimum wage many times higher than some other industries. In 
line with best retail practice, Sears maintains a definite schedule of minimum wage 
payments, differentiating between a minimum for women and unmarried men, and 
men with family responsibilities, varying by cost of living standards in different 
parts of the country. A high percentage of its positions in retail are compensated 
not only by salary but by commissions on sales. 


Incentive Wage Methods 


i es worker also expects that he shall be compensated in proportion to the results 
that he personally attains, and receive recognition for meritorious work. 

To this end, Sears reviews salaries twice a year, and compensates additionally 
those whose work merits increase. Its commission methods are likewise an in- 
centive. The company does not cut down commission rates during a season when a 
salesman is earning better than average. Salesmen who render outstanding service 
are granted Four-Star Pins in recognition of their ability. Substantial prizes are given 
for suggesting workable new ideas. Service pins are awarded for length of service 
above five years, and names are publicized. 

The worker expects that his employment shall be as regular as possible, with 
a minimum of layoffs. 


Pay Regularization Plan 


7 is a difficult situation to meet in industry or in retailing. A manufacturer 
can hardly keep on making goods with no orders on hand, or assurance that he 
can readily and promptly sell what he has made. Likewise, the buying habits of 
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the public are such that a busy December is followed by a January in which it might 
be just as profitable to close the store entirely; also there is no even flow of business 
by months or even days or hours of the week. 

Yet, much has been accomplished to work out this natural desire of the employe. 
A growing number of industries have worked out plans for better distribution of 
employment through the year by manufacturing ahead on items in known demand; 
others have developed an annual wage plan under which they guarantee a given 
number of weeks of work to the worker per year. 

In Sears, a plan of a basic year-round organization has been developed, assuring 
the regular employe steady work. A dozen of our stores are now carrying on an 
experiment on constant wage either on a guaranteed year’s employment or a varying 
week length with constant weekly pay. Those for whom we add for hour, day or 
season peaks are extra employes who either do not desire regular employment 
because they also maintain households for family whose head is employed, or who 
are drawn on as regular employes as vacancies develop for those best suited. 


Hours, Vacations and Holidays 


ot only does the worker desire steady employment or income, but opportunity 

for leisure. When NRA came into existence; many of our managers thought 

that it would be impossible to operate on a restricted working hour basis. Yet, 

for four years we have worked on restricted hours, varying with the states, as to 
number of hours. 

Although many stores have one or more evening hours of business because our 
customers want it, the employe cannot be scheduled for more than two evenings, 
nor a total of more than 40-48 hours per week, dependent upon locality. Junior 
executives are likewise restricted to 54 hours, but their compensation is better. 

Leisure also implies opportunity for unrestricted change of scene and activity. 
Our employes are given one to two weeks of vacation with pay, dependent upon 
length of service, and they are paid in advance so that they may actually take a 
vacation instead of merely staying at home. Employes are paid for all national 
holidays as well. 

The worker expects protection for unforeseen emergency, such as sickness, acci- 
dent and loss of job. 

Long before unemployment insurance legislation, Sears has protected its em- 
ployes in their unforeseen emergency. For illness, its practice is as follows: 


SIcKNEss ALLOWANCES 


‘“Regular employes of five years’ (continuous) service are allowed full 
salary beginning with the third working day up to a maximum of ten work 
weeks. 

Regular employes of two to five years’ service are allowed full salary 
beginning with the second work week up to a maximum of eight work 
weeks. 
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Regular employes of six months’ to two years’ service are allowed full 
salary beginning with the second work week up to a maximum of three work 
weeks. 


Extra employes and regular employes with less than six months’ service are 
not given a sick allowance. 

In no case shall the amount paid be more than the employe would receive if 
at work. 

Allowances are not paid for sunburn or results therefrom, nervousness 
where there is no organic trouble, contagious or infectious skin disorders, 
pelvic disorder, venereal disease, conditions arising from pregnancy, or 
resulting condition requiring absence, or for ailments present when the em- 
ploye was first engaged. 

Allowance of full pay is granted regular employes for absence on account 
of death in the immediate family from day of death to day after the funeral. 

Regular employes are paid for holidays upon which the store is closed if 
they are present on the working day immediately preceding and the one 
immediately following the holiday. 

If you go on jury duty you receive full pay upon turning over to the com- 
pany pay received from the city, county or state for such service.’ If the 
jury pay is larger than your salary, you may keep the jury pay but are not 
paid for time off. 

Store managers have special instructions regarding payment of absence 
allowance for special conditions not mentioned here, including accidents.”’ 


Another type of emergency is total disability and death. The company offers 
group insurance coverage on its employes—life and total and permanent disability, 
at a cost of 50¢ per month for $1,000 insurance, without physical examination, all 
costs of administration being paid for by the company. Those who can afford 
more are permitted to carry additional amounts, based on salary received, up to 
$7,500 insurance. The mail order plants have their own hospital facilities, and 
retail stores have access to Metropolitan Life Insurance nursing service without 
cost. 

The Company also maintains its own facilities for making loans to employes in 
emergencies such as operations to dependents and other legitimate unforeseen bur- 
dens on income. The company thus discourages salary garnishees and the pressure 
of loan sharks upon its employees. In some stores Credit Unions are maintained. 
A service allowance, graduated in amount by length of service, is paid to employees 
released by the company, to provide some measure of income while seeking employ- 
ment elsewhere. Hospitalization plans are also operative in some stores, and plans 
of extension are under way. 

The worker desires an opportunity to save his money and be prepared for re- 
tirement when he is no longer able to work. 


Savings and Profit Sharing Plans 


oe social security laws have been put into operation, Sears has had its 
own employee social security for twenty years, in its employee savings and 
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profit sharing plan. While membership is voluntary, a great majority of employees 
are making regular deposits by payroll deduction to this fund, these funds being 
matched with company contribution on a liberal sliding scale, based on length of 
service, from 5% of company profits annually, before deduction for dividends or in- 
come taxes. The employe puts in 5% of his income, the company’s contribution 
being proportioned under five years of service on the basis of the employe deposit; 
five to ten years at twice their annual deposits, and after ten years on the basis of 
three times the employe’s deposits of the preceding year. The fund is converted 
into company stock accounts. 

As of May last, the fund had assets of $44,205,568 after paying out to employes 
$45,203,989 in the twenty years of its operation. 

A typical case is one of a secretary earning $25.00 a week who started with the 
company 20 years ago at the age of sixteen. Stock credited to her account is worth 
at today’s low market approximately $10,000. If the employe leaves the company, 
he may withdraw his savings at 5% compounded semi-annually, and after ten years 
of service all money and securities, including the company’s contribution. 

There are liberal exceptions to the under ten years rule in the case of women 
leaving to marry, the employe’s death, or if his release from service is not of his own 
volition. The obvious effect of the plan is that the employes become stock holders 
and therefore part owners of the business, which we regard as a tremendous factor 
in identifying his own with the company’s interests. He works faithfully because 
he wants his company to prosper. 

Although in no sense is employe’s discount profit sharing, it may be noted that 
the employe is given the privilege of employe discount of 10% on the purchase of 
more than forty thousand items for his own use, and that of his immediate family 
with whom he lives or whom he supports. 

Another factor in which the employe is interested is ‘What are my chances of 
getting ahead?”’ 


Promotion and Training 


i sEARS, the employe sees the answer about him constantly. He knows that the 
company definitely fills its positions of responsibility by promotion from within. 
Except for a handful of specialists in the headquarters organization, every key job 
in the stores and headquarters, for a number of years, has been filled by promotion 
instead of outside employment. This is also true of mail order. He also knows 
that classes are provided in Parent, Mail Order and Retail to further the employe’s 
understanding of his job, the job ahead, and his company. In retail, textbooks, 
outlines of meetings, tests and demonstration sales are worked out. These classes 
are open to any ambitious employe and are regularly attended by employes whose 
present work involves the knowledge that is imparted. Another factor in the em- 
ploye’s catalog of desires is satisfactory physical working conditions. 
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This is no major problem in a retail store since facilities are, on the average, far 
more safe, comfortable, well-lighted and convenient than in the typical industry. 
However, this is safeguarded by the numerous visits of Parent and field executives 
who have ample opportunity to secure action on conditions that are unsatisfactory 
in any degree, in case they have not been handled locally. 


Open Door Policies 


_: the employe wants a chance to express his dissatisfactions without the 
danger of dismissal because of his frankness. To this end, every executive and 
every employe knows that the company’s policy is the Open Door, from the Chair- 
man of the Board, down to that of the smallest store's manager. Our employes 
speak freely and get a sympathetic hearing because the example is set for us by the 
heads of the house. When an employe feels that he cannot get a satisfactory hearing 
of his grievances, real or alleged, he knows that a letter to the President will bring 
on a real investigation of the situation. 

This has an excellent moral effect on the local management in its daily handling 
of people, if for one moment they neglect to keep themselves posted on their em- 
ploye’s attitudes or permit conditions to fester that produce bad morals, and don't 
think that employes do not avail themselves of the opportunity to write the Presi- 
dent—because they know he will reply, and will ask the Personnel Department or 
field representatives to check on the situation and report back. Appropriate action 
follows. 

The employe wants sympathetic and helpful supervision, and a cleancut under- 
standing as to whom he shall receive instructions from. The employes’ grievances 
are rarely against his company, they are against his immediate supervision. Our 
training efforts with those who supervise are constantly in the direction of securing 
more intelligent direction. 

The employe wants an outlet for consideration of his ideas and as to how the 
business should be conducted. Suggestion systems are used in our mail order stores 
and suggestions are paid for in cash. 

The above may serve as a check list of an employer-employe relations program 
that we believe to be functioning exceedingly well. It has produced an extremely 
loyal, capable and happy organization. 

Extracts from an address delivered at the Third Annual Tennessee Industrial Personnel 
Conference. 
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